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THE GOOD PASTOR. 


I have long thought that ministers are apt 
to settle too early in life, and every year’s 
observation goes to strengthen and confirm 
this opinion. When a young man of san- 
guine temperament and glowing piety, looks 
abroad upon a world lyiug in wickedness, 
and hears the daily call for more labourers, 
he is not unfrequently so impatient to be in 
the field, that every month of preparation 
seems to be a year. How can he linger in 
College, or remain in a Theological Semina- 
ry, when souls are perishing, and he might be 
preaching the everlasting Gospel to them and 
perhaps saving many from going down to the 
pit? Thus he plausibly reasons, and the be- 
nevolence of his motives I shall not question. 

But IT am fully convinced that many of our 
youth who have the ministry in contempla- 
tion, and not a few of their friends and pat- 
rons take a limited and partial view of this 
great subject. ‘They seem to think, that the 
earlier a man enters the spiritual field, the 
longer time he will have to labour; and that 
the amount «f good done must be exactly pro- 
portional to the time employed in doing it. 
But L conceive it is by no means certain, that 
a young man who takes the oversight of a 
ehurch and congregation at the age of twenty 
one or two, will labour more years in the 
vineyard, than another who is ordained at 
twenty-eight, or even later; or than he him- 
self would, had he waited afew years longer. 
On the contrary, 1 am strongly inclined to 
think, that upon an average, those mitisters 
who are settled near the age of thirty, actu- 
ally preach as many years as those who com- 
mence eight, or ten years earlier. And there 
are obvious reasons why it should be so The 
duties of a pastor are extremely -arduons, 
especially at first. They require much phy- 
sical as well as intellectual vigour. But the 
constitution is not ordinarily consolidated 
much under the age of thirty. From twenty 


to twenty-five it is yet in its greenness, and of 
course incapable of sustaining that constant 
pressure of care and toil, which is inseparable 
from the pastoral office. 
many invalids in 


Hence, chiefly, so 
the sacred profession. 


Hence so many blighted hopes, bereaved 
churches and early graves. Let our youth- 
ful Levites then, who are chiding the sluggish 
years that keep them away from the altar, 
repress their premature aspirations, and rath- 
er esteem themselves happy in being allowed 
ample time for preparation, They will find 
it quite another thing to have the care of one 
or two thousand souls, from what they are 
apt to anticipate; and after a year’s experi- 
ence, will be much more likely to wish they 
had waited longer, than to regret that they 
did not settle sooner, 

But supposing it morally certain, that the 
minister who enters the desk at twenty, will 
labour ten years longer than if he had waited 
till thirty, it by no means follows that he will 
do more good, ‘The usefulness of a minister, 
for any given time, must depend upon his 
christian experience, his theological attain- 
ments, the maturity: of his judgment, the 
weight of his personal character, and his ac- 
quaintance with men and things. And it 
‘annet surely be doubted, that other things 
being equal, the man of thirty has a sounder 
judgment, and more general knowledge, and 
vreater weight of character, and in short, is in 
most respects better qualified for the pastoral 
office than the youth of twenty-one. Of 
course the former enters the sacred profession 
under far better advantages than the latter, 
and with the same degree of zeal and faith- 
fuluess can do more good in the same time, 

I appeal to you, my brethren, whether you 
have not known young preachers of fine tal- 
ents and great promise, exceedingly deficient 
in pastoral qualifications; and of course, ex- 
tremely embarrassed in discharging the ordi- 
nary duties of the ministry? Has not the 
usefulness of some been greatly circumscribed 
by rashness, by timidity, or by palpable er- 
rors in judgment, which the ripening of a few 
more years might have prevented? For my 
own part, I cannot but think, that many of 
the difficulties which ultimately end in dis- 
mission, originate in the want of age and 
experience at first; and that from the same 
causes, not a few are led in the commence- 





ment of their ministry, to sacrifice their own 
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jadgment and independence, so as never to 
gain that influence, either at home or abroad, 
which might have been established and turn- 
ed to the very best account. 

Indeed, when we turn our attention for one 
moment to the responsibilities of the pastoral 
office; when we think of its ever varying, 
and continually pressing and arduous duties ; 
when we consider what maturity of christian 
experience, what wisdom, what prudence, 
what meekness, what forbearance, are requir- 
ed ;—how can a youth just passing from his 
minority, a child almost, be adequate to such 
a station? especially, how can he grow up to 
his full stature under all the press: re of week- 
ly preparation for the desk, of hourly hin- 
drances and exhausting parochial duties, in 
a great and populous congregation ? Will you 
insist upon age and experience in your rep- 
resentative to a foreign court, or in any sta- 
tion of great civil responsibility at home, aud 
at the same time, count these qualifications 
unimportant to the ambassador of Christ, in 
one to whom are committed the eternal inter- 
ests of thousands? « 

I confess it weighs much with me, that 
under the Jewish ceremonial law no man 
could be invested with the priests’ office till 
he was thirty years of age;—for although 
this law is not binding upon us as it was upon 
the sons'of Aaron, still there must have been 
a reason for it. Infinite wisdom decided that 
it was inexpedient for them to exercise the 
sacred functions at an earlier age, and surely 
it cannot be supposed, that the office of a 
christian minister is less arduous, or less re- 
sponsible, than that of the priests’ was in the 
tabernacle, or the temple. 

An additional remark under this head is, 
that even maturity of age and judgment is 
not sufficient to qualify a man for the pasto- 
ral office, without a considerable acquaintance 
with the world and a knowledge of human na- 
ture. When a youth who has had little pre- 
vious intercourse with mankind, passes at 
once from the Academy to the College, 
thence to the Theological Seminary, aud 
from that to an important parish, how can be 
be fitted for his station ? He may be extreme- 
ly well read in his profession, may be deeply 
versed in sacred criticism and controversial 
theology, and may preach with great ability, 
and at the same time be a mere novice, eve- 
ry where out of his study and pulpit. 

Now will you put such a candidate at once 
into the ministry ? Will you commit to him 
all the momentous interests of a church and 
society? Is it kindly done? Is it right thus 
to overlook his inexperience, and jeopardize 
the prosperity of a religious community? Let 
him rather be advised to acquaint himself 
frst, with the elementary chapters at least, 
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in the great volume of human nature. And 
that he may benefit others, while he is thus 
qualifying himself for a pastoral charge, let 
aim inquire what he can do in Sabbath 
Schools and Bible Classes ;—what, to instruct 
the ignorant, to reclaim the vicious, and to 
better the condition of the poor and despond- 
ing. Or, let him when he has finished his 
studies and taken licence, devote himself, for 
a year or two at least, to the missionary ser- 
vice. There is no such preparatory schools 
as this for instruction in pastoral duties and 
trials, And I cannot but regard it as auopi 
cious to our churches at home, as well as to 
the scattered population of the west and south, 
that God is inclining the hearts of so many to 
seek for ultimate settlement through a course 
of missionary trials and labours. May he 
incline many more to adopt the same course. 
Dr. Humphrey’s Pastoral Sermon. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
As the Rev. Mr. Stewart and fantily are expected daily 
in this country, we take an early opportunity to republish 
from the Missionary Herald the following particulars. 


The cause of the great failure of health among the fe- 
males of the Sandwich Island mission, is to be found, we 
apprehend, far less in the climate, than ip other circum- 
stances, most of which ave of a temporary nature. The 
climate, for a region so near the equator, is remarkably 
salubrious. At Honorurn, on the islandof Oahu, in the 
period between August 1821 and July 1822, inclusive, (as 
«appears from a meteorological journal kept by the mis- 
sionaries,) the theraometer rose no higher than 83°. Ls 
Jowest pommt within three hours of the meridian, was 61°, 
giving a range of 27°; the mean temperature was 75°. It 
would not, perhaps, be safe to irfer from this, that the 
heat of the Sandwich Islands is not oppressive to the hu- 
man system. tis clear, however, that there are uo great 
and sudden chauges of the atmosphere, which, in higher 
latitudes, are so productive of colds, and fevers, and con- 
sumptions. And whea we consider that the islands are 
usually fanned by the trade wind, blowing fresh from 
the north-east, and coming direct from a long expanse of 
ocean, we see that the heat, so far as its influence upon 
health is concerned, aust be very considerably mitigated 

Two causes have had, probably, a more deleterious ef- 
fect upon the health of the female missionaries, than al! 
others. 

1. The severity of their domestic labours and cares. With- 
in the domestic sphere, they have generally been obliged 
to do every thing themselves, help from the native fe- 
males being, in great measure, out of the question :—and 
under bow many painfal disadvantages they have per- 
formed this class of duties. it is dificult to conceive, and 
harder to describe. Some time must necessarily elapse 
before, in Uris respect, great alterations tor the better cas 
be expected.” ~* : 

2. Exposures and privitions. The want of suitable 
dwellings has beer, in many instances, severely felt, and 
hy none more than by Messrs. Stewart and Richards, and 
their fanvilies. In aletter to the Corresponding Secreta- 
ry, written in December 1824, Mr. Stewart thus pleasaut- 
ly alludes to his habitation. 

“Tt may sound somewhat singular to say, that I have 
determined to write to you this evening, only because ev- 
ery thing around me is in too uacomfortable a state to id- 
mitof any employment more important than letter writing 
Still such is the fact. Not that the want of ordinary conor 
fort is the reason of addressing you,—lor so long as I have 
the honour of your confidence and affection, [ would plead 
n= other reason than the pleasure it affords me,—but on- 
ly the occasion, by unfitting me, for the time, for the pros: 





* Mrs. Stewart must have been much relieved by the 
faithful attentions of Betsey Stockton, but she had a tu’ 
share of the evils meutioned under the second head. 
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ecution of any object more immediately connected with 
the duties of cy station. You will smile, and perhaps 
wonder too, when told the harmless cause of all this in- 
terruption of our appropriate work, It is simply because 
it rains : but not because it rains around us, and over us 
—but onus: and that so copiously, that I have to keep a 
good look out to save my paper from the stain of the 
drops. 

“In the minds of many there is something very roman- 
tic associated with the wea of a cottage, and seutimentat- 
ists find luxury in musing amid the pelung and droppings 
of arainy day; but thoucn we have a real cottage, aud 
to-night a pouring rain, we wouid most willingly excuange 
all the romance of (he one, and the luxury of the orner, 
for a vefuge from tie acwwai " peitings ot the storm.” 

“ I did not take my seat, however, to write against our 
little huts, accessible as they are ou every side tu sun and 
moon, wind and rain, for they have been to us the dwel- 
lings of peace and joy ; nor to dispute the propriety of ap- 
plying the epithets of * brigitt,” and** sunny,’ to these 
isies of the ocean, for the sun never tliummed a mild- 
er or a fawer sky , bul to tesuly my continued respect for 
and remembrance of one, who, | am happy to think, ie my 
patron and my triend.” 


This was wiitten at Lahaina, on the favoured island of 


Maui, where God has been, and, for ought that we know, 
is stil sending down a Copiotis :ain Of righteousuess 5 
and doubtiess the prospect: of general inquiry among tie 
natives, which were even then witnessed, did much to 
cheer and strengihen the evangeica: iavourers, anid 
their exposures avd hardships. 

lu other islands there have been similar exposures. 
But in all cases where they have been experienced. they 
have beeu unavowavie. The Prudential Commitee have 
been greatly desisous of seading ous to the ishvods the ma- 
terials for comtoriable houses, but wave vul always beeu 
successful iu then applicatious lor Conveyance Unter. 

Owing to similar embarrassments in tire sending of re- 
gular supplies to the mission, the families have been sub- 
jected to many privations with regard to the customary 
articres of food, though tuey lave seidum made wenuon 
ol Liem. 

li is to be presamed, that hereafier the exposures and 
privations of t.* missionaries on fiose isiauds will be 
duninisbed., Beicr dwellings they will probably ere loug 
possess. As civilization advances among the islanders, 
more of those thiugs, which, in civilized countries are es- 
teemed indispensabie to comfortabie living, will be at 
command ; aud frem the multiplying instances of fayor- 
able regard, which are shewa, by intelligent aud Lenevo- 
lent ship-masiers aud owners, ut may be hoped, thai auch 
less chinculity will be experienced in tue sending of sup 
plies. 

Favoured by the kindness and generosity of Capt. Date, 
with a gratuitous passage to London, Mr Stewart, with 
his famiiy, embarked on the 17) of Ociuber. Between 
the Sandwich and Society Islands, Mrs. 3. was se ili, that, 
for several days, her death was confidently and hourty ex- 
pected. A tavorable change, however, touk place, and a 
few weeks belore her arrivat in Engiand, she was able, 
with assistance, to walk a little, and hopes were cherish- 
ed of her ulitaate recovery. Her disease is thought to be 
similar to that, with which her beloved thicad, Mis. Bilis, 
was and is sitil afilicied ; thuuga more hopeful, tron its 
Shorter duration, 

By a ietter from the Rev. Mr. Ellis to the Assistant Sec- 
reiary, we leara, that Mr. Stewart arsived at Gravesend 
on the 19th of April, and that the approach to land had ex- 
erted a salutary intluence on Mrs. S. They hoped to 
leave Eagiand tor thew native country, early in Jone. 

We shail ciose this article wiih one or two exivacis 
from a letter of Mr Stewart to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, written after he had passed Cape Horn, and was 
drawing near to the Equator, in which, in the first place, 
he reviews the dealings of God with himself and tis part- 
ner, and thea mentions the abtigations under which be has 
been laid by the kindness of individuals. 


“The finger of God in his providence successively 
pointed out my path to the missionary work—to the Sand- 
wich Islands—to the perishing thousands of Maui; Lim- 
plicity followed the several indications, and in tollawing 
them, felt myself to be a privileged and ablessed man. [i 

have ever known contentmeut and happiness in the 
world, I have kuown them, ia the highest degree, in the 
qiuet conscience, “ progressive usefulness oa approving 
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heaven,” I humbly claimed as my own in the station as- 
signed me at Lahama. But at atime when that content- 
ment and that happiness were highest, and when increas- 
ing qualifications, both in myself and partoer, for more 
efliicient exertion in our work, were most encouraging, we 
have been commanded to return by intimations of duty 
no less ce’.ain, than those which first led us cheerfully to 
go forza to the dark places of the earth. We bave follow- 
ed those intimations reluctantly and sorrowfully, becaure 
they were contrary to our expectations, contrary to the 
predominant desires of our hearts, Contrary to ovr sincere 
and unceasing prayers But they ultimately became too 
plain t@ be quesuoned, or misunderstood, and we obeyed 
them atthe saciifice of ties of interest and affection, thag 
which earth knows none higher and none stronger. 

“To Capt Dale, Dr. Short (surgeon of the Fawo,) 
and to the officers of the Fawn, we feel ourselves under 
lasting obligations, for their unremitted and unvarying 
kindness, and every polite attention.” 

The names of several geatlemen, resident at the Sand- 
wich Islaods aud elsewhere, are also mentioned. 


EMANCIPATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In a late number of his journal, the Editor of 
the Biitumore Courier mtrodyuces the following 
paragraph. 

It is a consoling fact, and should be animating 
to the heart of every philanthropist that the cause 
of Afiican freedow is hourly gaining ground— 
that in various ways emancipation advances. The 
siave-holding states gradually relax the severity 
of their laws. Legislative prohibition follows in 
the rear of this abominable commerce, be it foreign 
or domestic, and where it is allowed, it is put un- 
der more provisionary guard thanit formerly has 
been, rendering Wo more difficult and precarious.— 
While this is going on, ov the part of the slave tra- 
ders, the blacks themselves are taught the ele- 
ments of liberty; the blessings of a regulated free- 
dom ;—the arts, and in some instances the scien- 
ces. to respect themselves, and to learn the rights 
of human beings all serving to prepare the way for 
that glorious emancipation which is so evidently 
i) process, 


EAST INDIES. 
CALCUTTA, 
Letter of the Rev. Samuel Trawin, Missionary at 
Culcuita, dated Kidderpore, 24th October, 1829. 


Buplism of Five Hindoo Converts, &§c. 
Honorep Fatruers ann Braeruren, 


Last Tuesday evening, | had the unspeakable 
pleasure of baptizing nine Hirdoos, five adults, 
and four children, Our chapel was filled on the 
occasion, and the spectators seemed highly inte- 
rested by the scene. Several very respectable in- 
dividuals of the civil and military departments 
were present; the services of the evening were 
commenced by singing that beautiful hymna of Dr. 
Watts’. book i. hymn 39. 

“God on his thirsty Zion hill, 
Some mercy-drops has thrown,” &c. 

After singing, brother J. Hill read a chapter, 
and engaged in prayer. Brother Warden then 
gave us an excellent addiess from Matt. xiii. 16, 
17. We then sung a Bengalee Hymn; and I pro- 
posed the following questions to the candidates, 
who stood up to answer thein in the midst of the 
congregation.— 

Question 1, Why do vou wish to renounce the 
Hindoo religion ? 

Answer. The Hindoo religion enjoins the wore ° 
ship of many gods, and proposes various modes of 
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obtaining salvation: those gods I have rae BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


ped, their modes of purification I have observed : 
but all in vain, therefore I wish to renounce it. 
Q. 2. Why do you desire t embrace the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ ? 
_A. Because by embracing it I shall obtain the 
salvation of my soul. 
Q.3 Do you know that you are a sinner ? 
“se F kuow that I ama sinner; I ama 


The 22d Ann-versary of this Society was held in 
London on the 3d of May. The receipts for the past 
year are less than those of the preceding year, by 
about £10,000. This falling off is attributable in 
part to the pecuniary embarrassments of the country, 
but more particularly, to the difference of opinion 
among its friends, relative to publishing and circula- 





A. se», "ee broke God’s laws. 
great sinner, | have many «.... >. 0 dhn 

Q. 4. Without the pardon or removal o1 sin, 
can you gain admittance into heayen ? 

A. No, I cannot; for heaven is a holy place, 
and unless | am purified, I cannot enter therein. 

Q. 5. Has God provided any remedy to take 
away our sine 

A. Yes, God has provided a remedy; he sent 
the Lord Jesus Christ into the world for the pur- 
pose of taking away our sins. 

Q. 6. Who is the Lord Jesus Christ ¢ 

A. He is the Son of God, and the Saviour of 
the world. 

Q. 7. How did Jesus Christ come into the 
world ? 

A. He came in human form. 

Q. 8. What did he give to save sinners ? 

A. He gave his blood. 

Q.9. Do you then, now in this assembly, with 
one accord, before your own countrymen, and 
Strangers, and espécially in the presence of the 
great God, solemuly renounce all false modes of 
obtaining salvation, and do you cordially embrace 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the only true refuge ? 

A. Wedo, we do; we renounce al! other refu- 
ges, and cleave to Clirist alone. 


ting Bibles that contain the apociyphal books. The 


“~ewersy has been carried on princi 
conus. Pp pally between 


the Parent Institution, and the Edinburgh Bible Soci- 
ety. We copy from the Christian Watchman the 
following statement of the subject. 


For some time past, a disagreement in opinion 
has existed between these two Societies respect- 
ing the appropriation of the funds of the former. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society, when it 
first commenced its existence in 1804, came for- 
ward unequivocally with this simple but grand 
declaration,—* The sole object of this Society 
shall be, to encourage a wider circulation of the 
Scriptures without nole or comment.” Never was 
there a declaration more explicitly Protestant than 
this, except that of the Reformers, that “ the Scrip- 
tures are the only infallible and sufficient rule of 
faith and practice.” In conformity to the spirit of 
this declaration, the Apocrypha and Notes have 
never been circulated in the English language ; 
but in reference to Spain, Germany, France, lta- 
ly, and Russia, the Apocryphal books have been 
frequently bound up with those which are Canon- 
ical. And as the received versions of Protestant 
churches in these respective kingdoms contained 


After answering the foregoing questions, with a | the Apocrypha, the Society considered it not im- 
simplicity which was highly gratifying, they all | proper to assist these, this circumstance notwith- 
kneeled down, and in their devotional attitude, | standing.—But when we consider the fact, not 
were commended to God by prayer, and received | generally known but amongst the learned, that in 
into the visible church by the instituted rite of {the Popish editions of the Bible, the Apocryphal 
baptism. A few observations were then offered, | books are interspersed with the Canonical, and 


to enforce upon their attention, the obvious duty of 
Christian parents dedicating their children to God, 


without any mark by which they can be distin- 
guished from them, there arises a very strong ob- 


These new disciples Uien presented their dear | jection to the circulation of these impressivns. 


little ones for baptism, observing, that the children 


“ Since the Council of Trent, the arrangement 


were not their own, for they had given them to] of the Popish editions is as follows :—After the in- 
God ; and that they would, divine assistance being | spired book of Nehemiah, come the Apoeryphal 
granted, train them up in the nurture and admo- | books of Tobit and Judith ; after the inspired book 


nition of the Lord. 


of Esther, the apocryphal book of The Rest of Es- 


Thus, dear and ,honored Directors, have we|ther. After the inspired book of The Song of Sol- 
again seen tho door of faith opened tothe Gentiles | omon, the Apocrypha! books of Wisdom, and Ec- 
—thus have we seen one whole household, and | clesiasticus ; afier the inspired book of Jeremiah, 
parts of others, all baptized in the name of our | the Apocryphal books of Baruch, withthe Epistle 
adorable Lord : thus have we beheld the branches, | of Jeremiah ; atier the 24th verse of the 3d chap- 
and their little buds, cat out of the olive tree, which | ter of the inspired book of Daniel, is the Apocry- 
is wild by nature,and grafted into the good ; where | phal book of The Song of the Three Children ; 
according to apostolic testimony, they will togeth- | and at the close of the book of Daniel, are the 


er partake of the root, and fatness of the root. And 


Apocryphal books of The Story of Susanna, and 


now, bless the Lord, Oh our souls, whe remembered | of The Idel Bel and the Dragon; and afier the 
usin our low estate, for his mercy endureth for ever.| inspired book of Malachi, the two Apocryphal 
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books of the Maccabees. 
“The Vulgate, as translated by Jerome at the 


On the 25th ult. the Rev. Esenezer Mason,|end of the fourth century, and from which the 


son of Dr. Mason, late of the Murray-street 


Polish versions are made, contained the inspired 


Church in New York, was installed into the pas- | and Apocryphal books in this intermingled man- 


toral charge of the Dutch Reformed Church in 


ner; but the latter were distivguished from the 


Brooklyn, lately in the charge of the Rev. Dr. S. | former, by a short notice prefixed by Jerome, in- 


$. Woodhull, deceased. The exercises were per- 


forming the reader, that the book did not belong 


formed by the Rev. Dr. McMurray, and Mr.|to the Canon of Scripture. In addition to these, 


he wrote what has been called his “helmeted Pre- 





Kuox, of New York. The Sermon, which was 
able and impressive, by Dr. McMurray, and the 
remaining prayers and exercises by Mr. Knox. 


face,” excluding the Apocrypha from the Canon. 
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About the ninth century, another precaution was 
adopted, by placing a note after each of Jerome’s 
eleven prefaces, “ This is nel in the Canon.” — 
Bishop Cosin calls this * a distinction written with 
a pen of iron, that it may never be forgotten.” 
When the Reformation commenced in Germany, 
Luther and his colleagues found it necessary, in 
their controversies with the Papists, (who appeal- 
ed to the Apocrypha with as much confience as if 
they were inspired writings,) to take their stand 
upon the inspired scriptures alone : and in Luther’s 
translation of the Bible, he carefully separated 
these books from those of the Canon. John 
Wickliff, long before this, had made a greater dis- 
tinciion between those books than even Jerome 
had done; by writing under each, “This be no 
boke of belief ;” but it was John Rodgers the mar 

tyr, who translated the Anocrypua, and added it 
to Coverdaie’s Bible, in 1535. In this Bible, the 
book of Baruch comes after the Prophecy of Jer- 
emiah. Inthe Bible called Mathew’s, a second 
edition of William Tyndal’s, which had been 
printed three years before at Antwerp, without 
the Apocrypha. In this new edition, all the four- 
teen books of Apocrypha were appended to the 
Old Testament. These were called, “The vol 

ume of the Bokes called Hagiographa,” or “ holy 
writings ;” but in Cranmer’s Bible, printed 1539 

they were called Apocrypha, or hidden writings. 

* The church of Rome became justly alarmed, 
(their craft was in danger,) when Luther denied 
both the authority of tradition, and of all merely 
ecclesiastical writings ; and therefore, at the fa- 
mous Council of Treat, in 1546, they passed the 
infamous decree, that the writings which had been 
formerly esteemed by the Romish doctors the.- 
selves, uninspired, were “ sacred and canonical,” 
and to be received “ with the same piety and rev- 
erence as the other Scriptures.” 

From these facts, our readers may see the per- 
verted circumstances of the inspired volume as re- 
ceived in Popish countries. ‘This state of things 
led to the disagreement above referred to, as will 
be seen from what follows :— 

“Tu the month of August, 1824, the Rev. Lean- 
der Van Ess, a foreign Roman Catholic, applied 
to the Parent Society for authority to print, at 
their expense, his translation of Old Testament 
Scriptures, “ with permission from them to inier- 
sperse aud mix up with them, according to the or- 
der adopted by the Romish Church, the Apocry- 
phal books ; the additional expense thus incurred, 
being defrayed by him and his friends.” The 
Parent Society accordingly voted a grant of mon- 
ey for that purpose, and in so doing they seemed 
to have had no consciousness of having violated 
their original rule, or “sole object,” of providing 
for “ the circulation of the Holy Scriptures alone, 
without note or comment.” Indeed it appears, 
that up to the year 1822, it had been their prac- 
tice to vote grants of money to Protestant Bible 
Societies, in order to pay for the printing of copies 
of the Holy Scriptures, to which were appended 
the apocryphal books ; and in other instances they 
had encouraged the Popish editions in which they 
were intermingled.” 

In the year 1822, an objection was made to this 
latter practice by some members of the Parent 
Society, which led the Committee, on the 19th of 
August, to pass a vote disapproving the intermix- 
ture of the Apocryphal books ; bat by the grant to 
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Dr. L. V. Ess, they seem to have eontradicted 
this vote. This grant gave much dissatisfaction 
to the Edinburgh Bible Society, and on the 17th 
January, 1825, the latter passed resolutions, in 
which they say, “ that an adherence, strict, avow- 
ed, and unequivocal, to the esseutiai principle of 
the Society, the circulation of the Bible without 
nole or comment, is necessary to its existence 25,4 
that in so far as its funds have ejéouraged the cir- 
culation of Apeerypbal writings, it has turned 
asde from its legitimate course.” 

The correspondence between the two Societies 
has been continued from time totime. In all this 
intercourse, the Edinburgh Bible Society solemn- 
ly press the question, “ Whether the Pareut Soci- 
ety consider themselves warranted, by the origin- 
al snd fundamental rule, to aid in any way what- 
ever, the circulation of the Apocrypha ?” explicit- 
ly declaring, that till a satisfactory answer is re- 
ceived, they shall withhold remittances to the Pa- 
rent Society. 

The Christian world is under special obligations 
to the Society in Scotland, for the firmness and 
decision with which they have persevered in this 
matter; and we are happy in believing that it is 
now brought to a success(ul termination. By the 
latest London Missionary Register, published on 
the last of April, 1826, we learn, that at a special 
meeting of the Brirish and Foreign Bible Society 
on the 2ist of the same month, it was resolved, 
* That no pecuniary aid can be granted to any So- 
ciety circulating the Apocrypha.” On the 25th 
of April, four davs after, at another special meet- 
ing, this resolution was confirmed. And we trust 
it will have the salutary tendency of restoring 
Christian harmony and strength, in spreading 
abroad the unadulterated word of inspiration. 

It is delightful totrace the wonder-working pow- 
er of religious principle. [t will attack the proad- 
est pretensions, and foil the most potent opposition. 
The consciousness of rectitude in a good cause, 
and a firm reliance on God, are indiscribable en- 
couragements to the most arduous labors, These 
were the supports of Luther, and his invincible as+ 
sociates in the Reformation. Sustained by these, 
they feared neither pope nor prelate, nor bishop 
nor priest. Death in its most appalling aspects, 
was disarmed of terror. They were not to be in- 
timidated by the face of clav. They only feared 
Him who is able to destroy both soul and body in 
hell. They did not look for their reward on earth ; 
and they knew, if death were the penalty of their 
allegience to Jesus, the crown of martyrdom would 
be theirs. O how sublime is that faith, which 
“ sees the things that are invisible,” and relics on 
the promise and the faithfulness of God. It is 
truly “the substance of things hoped for, and the 
evidence of things not seen.” 

These simple truths, that the Bible is a sufficient 
rule of faith and practice, and that it is to be uni- 
versally circulated without note or comment, are 
adequate under the influence of the Spirit of God, 
to the regeneration of tiie world. Unspeakably 
happy will then be the state of man, when the 
Scriptures shall be his only and final appeal in the 
decision of all questions of duty, of couscience, 
and of doctrine. The opinions of the wise and 
good may continue to be respected and candidly 
examined; but they will be tested by this rule, 
“to the law and to the testimony ;’ and if they 
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pects they may be honored, this will be the judg- 
inent pronounced on their errors, “there is no 
light in them.” How worthless will then appear 
all the empty paradeof will-worship! What cou- 
fusion of tongues amongst the Babel builders of 
false religions! How will things now highly es- 
teemed, be despised! The “inventions of men” 
about religion will be no longer worshipped ; they 
shall be as “the chaff of the summer thieshing 
floor; the wind shali carry them away, and no 
place shall be found for them.” 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


This Society held its Annual Meeting in Lon- 
don, May 15, atthe Freemasons’ Tavern. The 
great room was @rowded at an early hour, The 
Ambassador of the Netherlands, the Peruvian 
Minister, and many other foreigners of distinction 
attended. Almost every nation of the civilized 
world seemed to have its representative, and to 
have deputed an inhabitant, for the purpose of 
returning thanks, and expressing sentiments of 
gratitude for the blessings of education, which the 
efforts of this country have been so mainly instru 
mental in diffusing. In the unavoidable absence 

of bis Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, the 
Chair was taken by W. Allen, Esq. the Treasure 
of the Enstitution. 

The Secretary then proceeded to read the Re 
port, a long, and rather interesting document. 

Since last vear, it appears, that there have been 
added to the Central Schools 500 boys, and 300 
girls. Since the commencement of the Institu- 
tion, there have been educated 16,120 boys, aud 
7,290 girls—in all 24,410. 

There are 60 Assistant Schools in Loudon, at 
whieh 10,000 children are educated, 

In Ireland there were at first only 261 Schools; 
to these 1,500 have been added. The number of 
children educated amounts to 100,000; and £00 
masters and 300 misiresses are at present receiv- 
ing instruction for that country. The total nem- 
ber of instructers at present, is’ 1,171, among 
whom gratuities to the amount of £6,250 have 
been distributed. The number of cheap books 
sold Jast year was 122,000, and since the com- 
mencemeut of the institution, 1,089,703. 


From the American Baptist Magazine. 


BURMAN MISSION. 
_LETTER FROM MRS. BOARDMAN. 


Ship /lsia, South Lat. 28° East. 
Long. 88° Oct. 27, 1825. 


MY DEAR ’ 
No lapse of time, no distance can ever erase 


from my mind the remembiance of seasons spert 
in social prayer with you. When my mind had 
been disturbed with cares during the day, it was 
indeed pleasat at eve to retire fiom the world, 
and hold communion with God, and his dea 
children. I believe the christian enjoys the pur- 
est and most refined happiness in secred. At least 
1 think he has less reason to doubt the genuineness 
of his enjoyment when alone. Still, when those, 
whose hopes, whose desires, whose hearts are ove, 
supplicate together at the throne of grace, the bo- 
som glows with a sort of indescribable rapture. 
While in secret, we may have greater views of our 
own sinfulvess, and more enlarged conceptions of 
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the perfections of our Creator. But when we 
raise our voices in concert with those we love, we 
feel a sympathy, a union, perhaps a fittle resem- 
bling those pure emotions, which animate the 
breasts of holy angels. And such were the mo- 
nents spent with you, my sisters, Scenes for ever 
gone, but the recollection of which still lingers, 
like the bright glory io the west, after the sun has 
disappeared. And is the recollection all that re- 
mains ? Hope answers, “no.” She whispers, “the 
prayers then offered were heard in heaven, and 
answers of peace are stil] in store.” In answer to 
those very prayers, some impenitent sinner may 
hereafter be led to see his danger and repair to Je- 
sus. Perhaps, in answer to those peliticus, some 
poor heathen is at this moment worshipping the 
true God. We may not, for wise reasons, be as- 
sured Of tht. ee earth, But of one truth we are 
certain. We enjoyed satisfaction in the exeret-e. 
And for myself, I can say that the thoughts of the 
fervent petitions offered, have many times cheered 
my spirits since | have been on the billowy deep, 
But rejoice, my sisters, I au not separated fiom 
my heavenly Father, the source of all true happi- 
hess. Thesame Being who hears the petitions of 
the praying circle at home, does not refuse to lis- 
ten to the united prayers of two wandeers, who 
delight to say to him, “ Our Father, be thou the 
guide of our youth.” And how enraptrring the 
thought that LT may one day be permitied to kneel 
before God, surrounded by those females who are 
now taising their frightful yells in honour of Gua- 
duma, and prostrating themselves, with frantic 
gestures, at his idolattous shrine ‘To enjoy hap- 
piness like this, who would not relinquish the bles- 
sings of a Christian country, and labour for a few 
short years ou a heathen shore ? All thatis worthy 
of our hearfs we can possess in Bu:mah, as well 
as in America. The privilege of the throne of 
grace, the Bible and opportuanies of being useful 
to those aronnd us—this is all the Clirisiian really 
needs to constitute his felicity. This we can pos- 
sess ip any clime, on any shore. JT think the mis- 
siowary life, if entered upon with suitable views 
and feelings, may be more favorable than any oth- 
er, to the promotion of spiitual growth. For 
when does the throne of grace appear so precious, 
as in the midst of trials >— When are the promises 
of Scripture so consoling, as when all terresirial 
good eludes our grasp ? And when can the Chris- 
tian be more useful, than while he has ftequent op- 
portunities of instructing the devotees of ignorance, 
idolatry and superstition. In this situation I taink 
there would be a stronger probability of benefiting 
immortal souls, thanin a place where the gospel is 
regularly preached, and the woid of God may be 
daily perused. 

We have one more request to make. This you 
will not refuse us, | am assured—Pray forus. O 
pray that we may have much of the spirit of the 
dear Saviour, Farewell, my beloved sisters. May 
you all enjoy constant communion with God, and 
be enabled daily to grow in grace. May you be 
eminently aseful, and devoted to God in the sta- 
tions which you occupy in life, and be supported in 
death. May the best of blessings descend upou 
your fami'ies. For you my feeble petitions shall 
often rive. Omay we meet in heaven, and unite 
in a song of praise to Him who died to redeem our 
guilty souls, 
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I shall kope to receive many letters by the arri- 
vals from America. 
Yours, with affection, 
S. H. Boarpman. 


Extract of a letter from Rev. J. Wade, to one of the 
Editors, dated, Chitpore, Jan. 7, 1826. 


Rev. anp DEAR Sir,—I am sure that nothing 
could rejoice iny heart more at this moment than 
to see my way open immediately to return to Ran- 
goon. Yet I am fully convinced that pravence 
and a firm persuasion of duty ought ever to actu- 
ate a Missionary, particularly in a country like 
this. We have not yet heard from any of the poor 
Burman converts excepting biother Moung Shwa- 
ba, of whom we have a good account. I long to 
meet them all once more, and be again entirely 
surrounded by Burmans, ‘This long stay io Ben 
gal has truly been one of my greatest missionary 
tiials. Some delay in printing the Burman Dic- 
tiouary has been occasioned of late by the removal 
of the Mission press to another part of Calcutta ; 
but a few more days will complete the work; which 
will be a great relief to my mind. It has been a 
laborious task. We still remain in Mr. Eustace 
Carey’s coitage, and brother and sister Boardman 
live with us. They have obtained a Burman 
‘Teacher, and made a good beginning in the lan- 
guage. Mis. Wade never enjoyed more pertect 
health than at present. She bas made good profi- 
ciency in her studies, and is now with myself en- 
Bared in reading the Burman Palmleaf Books. 
My teacher is quire a sensible Burman, and trom 
having spent most of his time in copying the Sa- 
cred Books, has av extensive knowledge of thei 
sysiem of reiigion. I often hold couversations 
with him, and other Buraians who visitus. He 
will acknowiecdge that there are some very unac- 
countabie evidences in favour of our religion, and 
that there is something pure and disinterested im 
the love of Curist, above any thing coutsimed in 
their system, and always says that he should not 
dare to say that we are not right. Yet after ail, 
idolatry with all iis baneiul influence is so deeply 
rooted in his mind, that surely wothing but the as- 
sistance of divine grace cau ever render my fre 
quent instructions aud warnings a blessing to lian. 
Ol! how | long to see some small blessing rest 
upow my labours, that | may have an assurance that 
iny feeble exertions are accepted of God. Pray 
much for me, my dear brother, tuat though young 
and inexperienced, lL may hive wisdom frown on 
high to direct me in this lmportant station, and 
particularly at this dark period. And permit we 
to beg the fervent and unremitting prayers of ail 
my brethren for this afflicted Mission, that we may 
ali come forth as gold seven times purified. I re- 
ceived your very kind letter by brother Boardinan, 
and probably all the letters and publications you 
have sentus. We feel under many obligations to 
our dear Boston friends for contributing so much to 
cheer our dark and wandering way in this heathen 
land. Yours, J. Wave. 


INTERESTING FROM THE PACIFIC. 


A friend of ours, (says the Recorder & Tele 
graph) being recently on the Vineyard, was made 
acquainted with a number of interesting facts, by 
conversation withthe captain, one of the officers, 
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touched at Edgartown on her way to New York 
from the Pacific. 
On the 4th of Dec. last, half past 7 o’clock A. 
M. lat, 17, S. long. 155, W. Loudon, a boat was 
discovered standing towards the ship, with several 
inen on board. At 8 took her along side, and 
found them to be four natives of Rimatara, vho, 
with a white man,* had undertaken to pass from 
that island to Ruruta, about 40 miles distant, in 
order to procure medicine for a sick man of the 
Falcon’s crew, which had been cast away on 
their shores. These islands belong to a cluster 6 
in number, to which is applied the general name 
of Raivaivai, which is also the name of the lar- 
gest island. This island, says the Missionary 
Gazetteer, “is about 25 miles in circuit, has a 
good harbor, and is about 400 miles S. 5. E. of 
Otaheite. Population 1600. In 1819—the date 
of the first Sandwich Island mission voyage,— 
Pomare, late king of Otaheite, visited this island 
and found the inhabitants in a rude, idolatrous 
state. He was, however, successful in persuading 
them to renounce idolatry, and was induced to leave 
Para, one of his own chiefs, to teach them “the 
way of salvation. Soon 3 native teachers were 
sent from Eimeo. Idolatry is renounced in 3 
others, and native teachers are employed ; viz. at 
Rimatara, 2 from Borabora; at Rurutu, 2 from 
Raiaiea, and 2 from Otaheite ; aud at J'abuai, 2 
from Oraheite. These teachers were supplied with 
catechisms, spelling bouks, carpenter's tools, Wear- 
ing apparel, &c. and were most cordially welcom- 
ed by the chiefs and people, where they are res- 
pectively stationed. Chapels have been built, 
whick ave thionged with attentive hearers, and 
the Gospel is embraced as the only hope of wan.” 
These five men, having unhappily waudered 
frou their Course, and neither of them being able 
to inake use of the Falcon’s compass which they 
had on board, had been at sea for four or five 
weeks, and were reduced to such) au extremity of 
famine that the white man died of starvation, and 
the four natives had subsisted for serecal days vu 
nothing bat a remnant of raw-hide which they 
happened to have on board. Being now rescued 
from their perilous condition, they were kiucly 
furnished by the captain of the Chili with as 
inuch coffee, rice and bread, as their extreme ex- 
hbaustion rendered proper. Nor was this bounty 
received without a suntable expression (so far as 
could be gathered from attuude and manner— 
their language pot being understood) of gratinnde 
lu God fur his vreat deliverauce. | > tch of them 
hada Testament; vo which, it seems, they were 
so attached as not to take even a short voyage 
without them. They had de-pacihes alo trom 
the Missionaries at Rimatara to those of Rurutu,. 
—In two hours after they were taken on board 
the Chili, asevere gale was expenencesd, in which 
ihe captain was of opinion the beat could wort 
have lived. December 6th, the Chili arrived at 
Riamatara. Gratitule for the kindness shows to 
the four matives, was manifested in every possuble 
way. Presents were made to the captain and 
crew, consisting of hogs and other articles of food, 
with 36 pieces of native cloth ; all which were the 


* His name was Robert Robmson, formerly of New- 
Haven, Conn. He was left on the isiand of Kurutu 
about 20 years ago—had become pious-—-ard acied as 
a deacon of the church. 
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result of a contribution among the inhabitants, 
The articles of food constituted a very seasonable 
supply. 

The united testimony of the captain, mates and 
Passenger, (who was one of the Falcun’s crew) is, 
that the natives of Rimatara, who but a few year: 
since were barbarians and idolaters, have become 
not only in a great degree civilized, but exceed- 
ingly moral and religious, through the instrumen 
tality of the missionaries above named. The 
spears are given away as Curiosities, but not used 
in war, for wars are atan end. Family prayer is 
almost universal ; and the blessing of God is dai- 
ly asked on rs? A very general attentiwr 
is given to the keeping of the Sabbath, and to 
public worship.—Tie Chili remained several 
weeks at this island and Rurutu, and a full con- 
viction was produced on the minds of the captain 
and crew, of the conscientious and scrupulous 
honesty of the natives. Tools, clothes, or any 
other articles, might be left within the reach of 
most of them and yet be entirely safe. 


A WORD TO A MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL. 


A friend has put into our hands the following Tract. 
We always feel grateful for the admonition of a faith- 
ful preacher, and we are glad to have an opportunity 
to preach to them. 


Rev. anp Dear Sir, 


In this country, generally, a minister of the 
Gospel stands alove. No one is officially set over 
him for inspection and correction. Human va 
ture, from thoughtlessness or indolence, often 
omits what it would otherwise perform. When a 
minister, from these or any other causes, is delec- 
tive, those persons who are under his charge sel- 
dom have the courage to reprove him. The mind 
in slumber seldom wakes of itself. Hence iv some 
degree it becomes necessary to take the present 
mode of reaching him. The man that loves hi, 
Lord, and is anxious for his own soul and that of 
others, will accept this kindly. Its aim is good ; 
it was dictated by affection, and is now sent with 
prayers, that grace, mercy, and peace, may be mul- 
tiplied to all those to whom it is addressed. 

We propose a case for your consideration. 
Were a province of Russia in a state of revolt for 
no warrantable cause—were the life of each rebel 
forfeited—were the execution of each unyielding 
rebel necessary and certain—were a short time set, 
within which on reasonable and available condi 
tions, pardon and life might be obtained—were 
much of that short time of hope already wasted 
away—before our eyes, were one after another, as 
his term closed, receiving the dreadful penalty of 
outraged authority and slighted mercy—in the 
precious interval of hope which remained to the 
rest, were a person professing to be actuated by the 

spirit of loyalty to bis sovereign, and benevolence: 
to his fellow subjects, to assume a mission for thei: 
reconciliation and salvation—at the same time 
were a small settlement of the rebels so far to sof 
ten and say, “come be our friend, and in the work 
of reconciliation share vur ratment and our bread.” 
—where failure in his work would be followed 
with a destiny to his neighbors so terrible, should 
we not expect that he would hardly give sleep to 
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bin, without an urgent, personal address—where 
life was at stake and hope fast passing forever, 
should we not expeet that he would dispense with 
ceremony, that whenever and wherever he could 
reach their ear, he would state, recommend, and 
urge the terms, the simple terms of their salvation, 
ind beseech them to be reconciled—if he had be- 
vevolence, if he was in earnest, should we expect 
that he would let one opportunity siip, or leave 
one place or family unexplored? If they were 
too busied with trifles, or too stupid to come to 
him, should we not expect him to basten to them 
with the only medicme of life and hope? If his 
conviction of their jeopardy, and bis pity for their 
depravity, were sincere and strong, would you uot 
expect hin to carry the evicence in his auxious 
air, bis solemn countenance, his urgent language, 
and his tearful eye? While the period of grace 
to many was daily closing, and his own all impor- 
fant mission liable daily to be closed, would you 
expect there would be any slothful intermission of 
bis work? Would vou not expect that the vear- 
er the day of hope was to its close, the more un- 
portunate and urgent he would be? Would you 
not expect that every time he saw or heard the ex- 
eculion of any unyielding rebel, his eye would flow 
with new pity, and his heart would burn with new 
zeal? Ah! would you expect in the midst of gib- 
bets, and grace and hope rapidly passing forever, 
to find this self devoted philanthropist meeting a 
few of these miserable wretches but once a week 
ii weather or pleasure permit—ofien allowing the 
number ci executions to exceed the number of his 
entreaties for their salvation? Should you think 
this philanthropist would put off the tremendous 
necessities Of three hundred and sixty-five days 
with fifty-two, if visits and rec: eation did not abate 
even that susall number, and tell you amid the dy- 
ing and the damued, “it was as much as be was 
paid for?” Would you expect to find him at all 
Uimes sitting Comfortably at home, notwithstand- 
ing the dreadiul urgency which was crowding on 
vin, and teli you “ he was waiting for the intatu- 
ated 2” Should you expect that he would spend 
six-sevenths of his short stay among the dying reb- 
els, in laborious study of doubtful or pigimy points, 
when the conditious of salvation were so plain that 
a“ way-faring man, though a fool, need not err 
there?” Would you not say, it was rousing— 
it was personal entreaty—il was importunity the 
people needed, more than study? Jn this awful 
urgency of circumstances, if you met him in his 
visits among the rebels in jeopardy, would you ex- 
pect to find him too delicute to mention to them 
‘hei state of rebellion, and the claim of his sove- 
reign, aud their only hope? Would you expect 
to fiud his intercourse with these thoughtless and 
endangered rebels, a mere call of ceremony, a 
mere participation in their ill-timed levities or ban- 
quets—his conversation only calculated to make 
their rebellion more cheerful and unchanged, and 
their insensibility to their danger more stupidly 
desperate? Would sucha course be piety, philan- 
thropy, or reason? Yet just snch, and a thousand 
times worse, is the condition of the people of eve- 
ry congregation—in deliberate, inexcusable, habit- 
ual rebellion against God. The terms, the only 


terms of reconciliation, have been revealed from 


heaven. Death, eternal death is approaching, is 
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you are standing between the living and the dead, 
in the diligent use of God’s appointed means to in 

fluence the surviving rebels to submit to his gov. 
ernment. Dear friend, your situation is awfully 
interesting—your work most imperious ; we there 

fore put in a plea for urgent religious conversation 
with every individual around you. 

I. They look for it, from the very nature of 
your employment. “ Ambassadors for Christ”— 
that you should beseech in Christ’s stead, to * be 
reconciled to God.” (2 Cor. v. 20.) “ That 
knowing the terrors of the Lord you should per- 
suade men.” (2 Cor. v.11.) Else why are they 
so shy of any solitary interview with a consistent 
minister? If you db indeed believe them in dan 
ger as terrible as the wrath of God, and feel for 
their jeopardy, they know you ought to be urgent 
with them—and as personal too as the danger. 
They know what is sincerity, consistency, earn- 
nestness—how these look, and speak, and act. 

Were they asleep while flames were kindling 
over their heads, would they not deem it proper 
for you to approach them individually, and ad- 
dress and arouse them ? 

II. Are not visits and personal addresses for 
the purpose of promoting their reconciliation with 
God, greatly beneficial? Are not the attention 
and feelings of a person more likely to be excited 
by being individually addressed, and the object of 
special reiterated visits, than by general ad- 
dresses to him “undistinguished from the rest of 
the crowd? And whenever and wherever per- 
sons have been thus faithfully, affectionately, 
and individually addiessed, has not a greaver 
attention to religion been the result? The proph- 
et preached in general terms—but till he said to 
the careless and adulterous king, “thou art the 
man,” there was no conviction, no penitence. 

Ill. Does not habiwal and personal visits and 
conversation on their duty to God, accord with the 
examples and precepts of the Holy Scriptures? 
Do we not find our blessed Saviour, whose exam, 
ple we are expected to follow, improving every 
opportunity of conversation wilh individuals on 
the great doctrines of salvation? Witness the ta. 
ble of Levi, the well of Sychar, the house of Si- 
mon the leper, and many other instances. He 
did not confine himself at the house of Peter, and 
wait till Israel came and learned the law at his 
feet, but “went about” continually doing good. 
Was Paul, though settled at Ephesus, content 
with public preaching, however frequent and earn- 
est? Did he not “go from house to house,” wheth 
er of Jew or Greek, and testify to those who were 
hastening to eternity, the necessity of “ repentance 
towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
(Acts xx. 20.) Even in Jerusalem, where the peo- 
ple had cried out against their Lord “ crucify him,” 
—where the police were satisfied with, and deter- 
mined to maintain their own form of religion and 
crush every innovation—where to be active in 
making proselytes was disorderly, seditious, am! 
dangerous—even here they were not satisfied with 
“ preaching daily” in the Temple, but went to 
“ every house,” and there testified of Jesus Clirist. 
(Acts v. 42.) Among the Co'ossians, the Apostle 
made it his business to warn “every man,” and 
teach “ everyman.” (Col. i. 28.) Are not minis- 
ters required of God to give themselves (not by 
halves) but wholly to their work—to make (nota 
partial) but “full proof” of their ministry ? 1 ‘Tim. 
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iv. 15.)—to be instant or pressing (not merely in 
season,) but “oul of season ?” (2 Tim. iv. @.) The 
very damned are anxious that some one should go 
and personally speak to their brethren at their 
“ father’s house.” (Luke xvi. 27.) Ohcarry then, 
we pray you, to their mansions of luxury, thought- 
lessness,-and sin, the saving monitions of “ Moses 
and the Prophets.” 

IV. Isnot “going after” the people around 
you, and laboring to reclaim and establish them, 
the only way to keep your skirts clear from their 
blood? May we refer to the thirty fourth chapter 
of Ezekiel? “ Prophecy against the Shepherds of 
Israel, wo be to the Shepherds—Ye eat the fat, ye 
clothe you with the wool—the diseased have ye 
not strengthened, neither have ye healed that 
which was sick, neither have ye bound up that 
which was broken, neither have ye brought again 
that which was driven away, neither have ye sought 
that which was lost.” Ali these require personal 
and appropriate attentions— attentions which can- 
not be suitably rendered, without going after them 
in their necessities. Before we cease our friendly 
conference, let us hear the reasons, if such they 
can be called, why the business we have been 
urging is neglected. It is sometime pleaded— 

1. We have no gift for this work.—And what 
are the gifts which are essential? Knowledge of 
their actual condition, of God’s terms of reconcil- 
iation, and ‘determinations, if his requirements are 
neglected—nert the gift of speech, to announce 
his terms and alternatives—These possessed, and 
the work can be done. ‘These possessed, and the 
accountability is dreadful. You may not have the 
gift to flourish like the Pharisee in prayer, in dis- 
playing yourself. You have ability to state your 
Master's terms and their duty. These are enough 
with his blessing. And (if these be all,) they are 
all that were needed, and all for which you must 
answer. 

2. It issaid, we have not time from study. Not 
time, for your ministry too? For this is a part 
—If you have to study to know the very terms on 
which God will be reconciled to these rebels, then 
study on till you know them—and renounce the 
ministry and its fleece. Butif you know them al- 
ready, while you live, you have time to declare 
them—If you can say, and know no more, repeat 
like the world’s Redeemer, this one thing, “ Re- 
pent ye.” © Neither is there salvation in any other.” 

3. But it is said, the people will not receive 1. 
Have you the spirit of prophecy, the gift of dis- 
cerning spirits? Others as depraved, have receiv- 
ed it; why not these. Who gives it reception or 
efficacy—the inherent power of the words, or their 
manner—or the Holy Ghost ?—-If they do not re- 
ceive it, whatthen? No more than has happened 
to Prophets better than yourself,—nay, to your 
God himself. “ Who hath believed our report?” 
But your skirts are clea? from the blood of all men. 
So help you God! 


THE WESTERN LNDIANS. 


It appears that the Cherokees, west of the Mis- 
sissippt, and the Osages, are bent upon war— on 
destroying One another, as if destiny was not al- 
ieady hurrying them fast enough to the gulf of 
annihilation. Whatever can be done to prevent 
it by Mr. Duval, the worthy Agent of the United 
State among the Cherokees, or by the authority 
and influence of the Executive of the United 
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States, we have no duubt will be done. If the 
war be not prevented, there is little hazard in pre- 
dicting that the Osages will be sorely beaten. 
The Desnieas have greaily the gdvantage of 
them in physical as weil as moral qualities. 

The story of the murder of unoffending white 
persons by Pawnee Indians, which forms part of 
to-day’s intelligence, must be received with some 
grains of allowance. These White People are 
continually invading the territory of the Indians, 
and viviating their rights. The wild horses on 
the territory of the latter are as much their prop- 
erty as if they were tame; and the Indian, no 
more than the civilized man, will permit bis hors- 
es to be stolen with impunity. We do not assert 
that the Indians are justifiable in these murders ; 
but we think it highly probable they have been 
committed in the resistance of Aagrant wrongs on 
the part of the Whites. —Vat. Intell. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 


NEW-HAVEN, Jucy 8, 1826. 








INDEPENDENCE. 
The fiftieth Anniversary of our National ladepend- 
ence, was celebrated in this city with unusual interest. 
Several Orations adapted to the occasion were deliv- 
ered, before as many different societies. Considerable 
powder was burned in honor of the day, many toasts 
were drank, and much money, which might have 
been appropriated to a better purpose, was expended. 
At evening, (as the day was too noisy) a Christian 
audience assembled in the Centre Church, where the 
overruling hand of God was acknowledged; His un- 
changing goodness and mercy recounted; and the 
hearts of those present were led truly to rejoice that 
on his Almighty arm alone, we are dependent. The 
Rev. Mr. Bacon addressed the meeting, in a happy 
and powerful manner. While our hearts were rejoi- 
cing in the unbounded goodness of God, and exulting 
with honest pride in all our Nation’s glory, he intro- 
duced the degrading, the humbling truth, that amid 
the loud rejoicings of this great, this happy, this free 
and independent Nation, the groans of nearly two 
millions of slaves, who were held in bitter bondage, 
were ascending with our prayers and our praises, in- 
to the ears of Him who will avenge their wrongs.— 
After pleading the cause of Africa, and pointing out 
the way in which the evil of slavery is to be removed, 
a contribution was collected in aid of the funds of the 
Colonization Society. 





AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


We wish to call the attention of our readers to this 
valuable work. Itis a monthly magazine, published 
in Boston by T. B. Wait & Son. Parents and others, 
who are concerned in the instruction of youth, will 
find in it much useful information and assistance.— 
We would recommend that one at least be taken in 
every school district. 


Subscriptions for the work are taken by A H. 
= & Co. of this city—H. Huntington, Jr. Hart- 
rd—Tho’s. Robinson, Norwich. 





DONATIONS. 
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edges, in the last Missionary Herald, having received 
from May 19th, to June 20th, inclusive, $8,335,66:— 
in legacies, $551,67. 





PRISON DISCIPLINE SOCIETY. 


We have received the Ist Report of this Society, 
which is located in Boston. it is an able and lengthy 
document, and contains a mass of information res- 
pecting our Public Prisons, of which the world have 
hitherto been blameably ignorant. We have heard 
occasionaly of individuals who were condemned te 
perpetual or limited confinement; but as they suffer 
justly for their crimes, we have thought nothing more 
about them. We have never followed them to the 
loathsome cell where they are immured from human 
view ; and we have never, till now, had the subject 
presented in its proper light. We have never, even 
in our imagination, beheld the appalling spectacle of 
3,500 of our fellow beings who are thus confived in 
this country, as miserable as vice, and want, and 
filth can make them. Such a sight would fill us with 
horror. If we had one spark of humanity, we should 
pity them,—we should not stop to inquire how guilty 
they were, or how richly they deserved death or se- 
clusion from the world,—we should pity and try to 
soften their condition, and point them to a better 
world. This appears to be the benevolent object of 
the Prison Discipline Society. 

The Rev. Louis Dwight, Secretary of the Society, 
like a second Howard, has visited the Public Prisons 
in thirteen of the United States. He has discovered 
in some of them, scenes of darkness and woe that 
would have driven back any common philanthropist. 
We trust his exertions, and the exertions of the Soci- 
ety, will not be in vain. Many of the evils complain- 
ed of in the Report will be speedily removed, 

After suitable acknowledgments to the Divine Re- 
deemer for the success with which their efforts have 
been crowned, the Managers proceed to develope 
many important principles and facts. 

We have not room even for an abstract of the Re- 
port, which occupies more than 80 pages, but shall 
make some disconnected extracts. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PRISONS. 


In the construction of Prisons there should be 
particular regard to Security, Solitary Confine- 
ment at nighi, Inspection, Ventilation, Light, 
Cleanliness, Instruction, and Sickness. 

Venttiation.— While proper attention is given 
iv the consiruction of Prisons to prevent crime 
among the convicts, all should be done which hu- 
wiauity requires \o prevent suffering and sickness. 
It is thereivre necessary to provide sufficient ven- 
tilation. lu several Jails which have been visit- 
ed, there are apartments without windows, without 
chimueys or pipes, and with no other places for 
the admiysion of air, except a small orifice in the 
doors, a few apartments have been found, in which 
there Was no orifice in the doors, and the only 
place where the convicts within could get breath, 
was through the cracks around the door. In one 
of these dungeons three men were placed, and the 
keeper, after a few hours, found them apparently 
lifeless. They were brought into the fiesh air, and 
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this fact, as well as from another ascertained by 
careful experiment, that a’ man requires to sustain 
life, about four barrels of fvesh air in an hour, that 
every apartment in a prison should have a chim- 
ney, pipe, or window, communicating with the 
open air. A small orifice in a door, much less the 
cracks of a door, opening into a close and narrow 
passage, do not aflord sufficient air to sustain life. 
There should, therefore, be particular care in the 
construction of a prison to provide free ventilation. 

Light.—ii is also important, that prisoners 
should have sufficient light to enable them to read. 
There are a considerable number of dark dun- 
geons in the Prisons which have been visited, 
where no light can ever enter, except from a torch 
or candle. It is not, however, a common thing, in 
the Prisons in this country, to find convicts immuur- 
ed in dungeons. In those Prisons where such 
apartments are found, they are not frequently 
used ; but are kept as places of terror to the dis- 
orderly. It bas been represented in Europe, that 
the solitary cells in the Prison at Auburn, New- 
York, are dark dungeons, such as that humanity 
would shudder to see persons confined in them. 
This is an important mistake in point of fact. 
Out of five hundred and filty-five cells, only afew 
are dark, and these are seldom used. All the oth- 
ers are Jigited sufficiently to enable the couvicts 
to read the small print in their Bible, with which 
they are furnislied by a law of the state. The 
visdom of so coustructing a prison, that the con. 
victs may have sufficient light to enable them to 
read the Scriptures, will not probably be question 
ed. 

Cleanliness.—It is also important that there 
should be particular regard to cleauliness, in the 
construction of a Prisou. ln many Prisons in this 
country, both in the northera and southern States, 
there has been an effuit so to construct the differ- 
ent apartwents, that there might be a vault in 
each. All the prisons constvucted in this manner, 
which have been examined, are excessively offeu- 
sive. Iu some, a person from the wholesome air 
without, is scarcely abie to breathe; iu others, 
vomiting is produced ; in all, the filthiness is such 
as to lead w the conclusion, that there siiould nev- 
er be a permanent vault io a room, where human 
beings are expected to live and breath, to sleep 
and eat. It is alinost inmpossible, that there should 
be any cleanliness, wiere they are. 

Want of a sufficient supply of water, is another 
cause of filthiness in Prisons. In sowe large 
Prisons there is no bath, and the prisoners’ clo 
thing is seldom washed, and consequently they 
are covered with vermin. In others, prisoners 
have not been allowed water enough to wash their 
hands and face, and scarcely enough to queach 
their thirst; and this their suffering condition bas 
been permiued, because water was not convenient. 
In the construction therefore of a Prisou, there 
should be particular regard to a gooil supply of 
water. 

Instruction.—It is also important to provide a 
convenient place for Communicating instruction. 
In many large establishments there is no place of 
the kind. In one State Prison, the chapel has 
been converted into solitary cells ; in another, into 
a weaver’s shop; in many large Jails there is no 
way of addressing the men, except through the 
holes in the doors. In such cases, instruction is 
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when it is occasionally communicated, it js undey 
circumstances so unfavorable, as to lose a part or 
all its effect. There should therefore always be 
a chapel, or a convenient hall, where the conviets 
may be assembled for divine worship. 
Sickness.—There should also be a place for the 
sick. Instead of this, the sick are not unfrequent- 
ly found iu rooms thronged with other prisoners. 
In three of the most important towns in this coun- 
try, the Jails have no sick roou, and the sick pris- 
ouers were found lying in their filch on the floor, 
surrounded by convicts, whose noise and filthy 
communication was not restrained by the sickness 
and sufferings of their fellow-prisoners. In one 
instance a man was lying on the floor, apparently 
dead, without a bed and without covering. About 
twenty of his fellow prisoners were standing 
around the room, apparently indifferent whether 
he was dead or alive. No physician had visited the 
sick man for several days. Asa general fact, im 
these Prisons, where no hospital is provided for 
the sick, there is a corresponding inatiention to 
them in regard to medicine, and an attendant phy- 
sician ; and their situation is deplorable. Lf in the 
construction of the Prison, there is particular re- 
gard to the sick, Wiese evils are greatly diminish- 
ed. 
RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


Cleanliness.— The Rules and Regulations 
should relate to a thorough cleansing when the 
convicts enter the Prison. A case occurred, in 
which an old negro who was covered with sores, 
whose clothes were filthy rags, and on whom were 
seen afcerwards swarms of vermin, was thrust in- 
to a State Prison, and locked up vight after night, 
and week after week, in a varrow and filthy dun- 
geon, with blacks and whites, old and young, and 
made their constant companion. Nothing was 
dene, when this poor old man entered the Prison, 
either to cleanse or clothe him. He groaned out 
a miserable existence for several months, among 
his fellow prisoners, when it became necessary to 
remove him to the Hospital, where for the first 
time his body was cleansed and comlortably cloth- 
ed; but he svon died, 

lu this Prison, it is no part of the regulations 
ever to change the clothing, or cleanse the bodies 
of the prisoners when they enter it; and the con-~ 
sequence is whai aught be expected, according to 
ihe statement of the Commissioners in their last 
Report, “ vermin of various kinds abound ;” and 
when the prisoners can endure it no longer, they 
carry thei clothes to the forge of a smith’s shop, 
and there smoke ead bake them till the vermin 
are mosily destroyed. This process was repeated 
several times the last season ; but it.was not effec- 
tual for the extermination of this plague. 

Classification.—The obvious principles of clas- 
sification, require that males and females, old and 
young, condemned and uncondemned, blacks and 
whites, debtors and criminals, should be separated. 
This is so evident that it would not be supposed 
that it is in any case neglected, where the Prison 
admits of its being done: but the fact is not as we 
should suppose. Even the first mentioned classi- 
heation, the separation of men and women, is neg- 
lected. La a principal town in one of the vorth- 
ern states, the door of one of the apartments of the 
Jail was opened to a clergyman, who found con- 
fined in the room, a female, with a base villain, 
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separated. Several other cases might be mention- 

mn in which men and women have been found, in 
the different Prisons, confined in the same aparf- 
ywwent, whose guilty countenances indicated their 
cfyavacter and habits. 

The old and young should also be separated. 

In the arts of villany, there are men who have 
rown old. The first principles of the art are as 
amiliar to them asthe alphabet. From such men, 

the novice in crime may learn more in a week, 
than he could discover by bis unassisted reason, in 
an age. A man of powerful mind, who had been 
ten years in league with wicked men, said that he 
learned more in five days, afier he was committed 
to prison than he ever knew before. How great 
then is the folly of having classes, or congrega- 
tions, or committee rooms, in Prison; where the 
wld and young are mixed together; where such 
men are teachers, and such things are taught. 

The condemned and uacondemned, should also 
be separated. It not unfrequently happens, in this 
country, that this is not the fact. A man con. 
den ned to severa! years imprisonment for robbing 
the United States Mail, who escaped the gallows, 
while his companion was hung, has been found 
in the same apartment of a Jail, in one of our 
principal cities, with others who had not yet been 
proved guilty. This man appeared like the cap- 
tain wf the room, and complained that ne was li- 
able to have any body put in the s4me room with 
HIM. 

In another instance, a man condemned to death, 
who was to be executed in a few days for murde: 
was found in the best apartment of a Jail, reading 
:newspapers, with his fellow prisoners, some of 
w hom might have been uncondemned, and others 
il »prisoned for debt. 

hn another instance still, a man condemned for 
tmurder, was found about the different apartments 
of the Prison, enjoying the liberty of the yard. 
accompanied by an attendant, and apparently feel. 
ing more self complacency and pride, than most 
men feel, who are not accused of crime. These 
are a few only of the numerous instances which 
might be mentioned, in which the purposes of jus- 
tice are thwaited, by a want of those rules and 
regulations, which separate the condemned and 
uncondemned. 

Blacks and whites, should also be separated. 
V'be propriety of this rule arises from circumstan 
cés which it is not necessary to mention ; but the 
fact is not as propriety demands that it should be. 
In a populous town tn the northern States, in a 
Jail which contained a large number of apart 
ments, unoccupied, a black man was found with 
outa garment, in a room with ten or eleven pris- 
oners. This had been a subject of frequent com- 
plaint .by a benevolent gentleman, who had visited 
the Jail ; but still the evil was permitted. 

Clothing.—The feelings of humanity require, 
that prjsoners should be clothed.—In many Jails 
in the larger towns, the prisoners are furnished by 
law with no clothing, and in many Penitentiaries, 
where they are required to labour hard, during the 
week, they are furnished with no change of clo- 
thing for the Sabbath. In the former case, pris- 
oners are often tound with no other covering than 
blankets, and these blankets very filthy and rag- 
ged. Tn some cases, persons have been found in 

is situation, who were detained as witnesses ; 
and in other cases, children, who were not accused 
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of crime; and in the Penitentiaries where no 
change of clothing is allowed, there is a filthiness 
which the community would not justify, if it was 
acquainted with the fact. It is an act of justice, 
however, to the Penitentiaries generally, to state, 
that but one has been found where vermin abound- 
ed, and this it is believed, will be soon purified. 
But there are several, (and among them, some of 
the best,) where the men have not a change of 
raiment for the Sabbath, and they consequently 
appear in the piace Gf Torshin, ia dress not cor- 
responding with the duties of the place. ‘T'his is 
a subject of complaint, in some instances, by the 
officers, who are perfectly aware of the good ef- 
fect of cleanliness, but, who have not been able to 
obtain for the convicts this indulgence. 

Employment.—On this subject, the first thing 
that demands our attention is the variety of curi- 
ous trades, which are introduced into some of our 
Penitentiaries; particularly in the metals; such 
as whitesmiths, locksmiths, gunsmiths, brass foun- 
ders, coppersmiths, &c. &c. which are all admira- 
bly adapted to furnish implements of mischiel and 
skill, in the arts of counterfeiting money and pick- 
ing locks. For instance, in a Penitentiary in.an 
adjoining State, a convict of many years’ experi- 
ence in the arts of villany, who had been associa- 
ted with gangs of counterfeiters, and was pussess- 
ed, at the time of his arrest, of great quantities 
and varieties of curious tools, and plates, and 
bills, was located, in the Prison, to which he was 
condemned, at the head of the whitesmith’s shop. 
This snop was well furnished, at the expense of the 
State, with all the instruments which such an ar- 
tist would desire to use, and had a window in it 
opening into the street, through which he could 
deliver any altered or counterfeit money, and re- 
ceive materials to alter it. 

Take another instance. A copper plate printer, 
was arresied for being possessed of copper plates 
for making counterfeit bills, and for being largely 
engaged in the trade.— He was sentenced to the 
State Prison, and there, asa matter of particular 
favour, he was permitted to have a room fitted up 
hy himself, where he could place his copper plate 
press, and cary on bis former occupation of cop- 
per plate printer. 

Take another illustration. The locks for Lev- 
eret street Jail, Boston, were made in the State 
Prison, at Charlestown. The reason for this was, 
that locks of more curious construction could be 
obtained there, than elsewhere. Of course, the 
first principles of this curious art were better un- 
derstood ; and if understood, taught; and if 
taught, tested. "These principles, thus tested in 
Prison, might afterwards be reduced to practice, 
wherever the pupils in so good a school, should 
have their lot cast; not so much, however, to furt 
nish locks, which nu keys could open, as to fur- 
nish keys, which no locks could resist. We only 
allude to this subject, in this place ; as our only 
object here is, to illustrate an obvious principle, 
viz : that all curious arts, in the metals, are out of 
place, in a Penitentiary—They greatly facilitate 
the means of rendering Penitentiaries, what they 
have often been called of late years, schools of 
vice. 

Progress of Crime.—The first cause, existing 
in society, of the frequency and increase of crime, 
is the degraded character of the coloured popula- 
tion. The facts, which are gathered from the 
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Penitentiaries, to show how great a portion of the 
convicts are coloured, even in those States, where 
the coloured population is small, show most strik- 
ingly, the connection between ignorance and vice. 

n Massachusetts, the whole expense of the 
State, for the support of its convicts, in the last ten 
years, has been $106,405; of which, one sixth 
pait, or, 317,734 has been expended for the sup- 
port of its coloured convicts. 

In Connecticut, the whole expense of the State, 
for the support of its convicts in the last fifteen 
years, has cxeeeded $118,500; of which, one 
third part, or $37,166, has een expended for the 
support of its coloured convicts. 

In New-York, the whole expense of the State, 
for the support of its convicts, at the city Prison, 
in the twenty-seven years ending December 1823 
was $437,986 ; of which, one fourth part, or, 
$109,166, was for the support of its coloured con- 
victs, 

The whole coloured population of the three 
States above mentioned, viz. Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and New-York, bas been less than 
54,000, and for the support of the convicts from 
this small population, in the time specified above, 
the three States have expended ¢164,066. 

Could these Stajes have anticipated these sur 
prising results, and appropriated the money to 
raise the character of the coloured population, 
how much better would have been their prospects, 
and how much less the expense of the States 
through which they are dispersed, for the support 
of their coloured convicts. 

The expenditure of $164,000, in so short a 
time, for the purposes of education, among a peo- 
ple consisting of only 54,000 souls, would very 
soon raise their character to a level with that of 
the whites, and diminish the number of convicts 
from among them, about ten fold. 

If, however, their character cannot be raised, 
where they are, a powerful argument may be de- 
rived from these facts, in favour of colonization, 
and civilized States ought surely to be as willing 
to expend money on any given part of its popula- 
tion, to prevent crime as to punish it. 

We cannot but indulge the hope that the facts 
disclosed above, if they do not lead to an effort to 
raise the character of the coloured population, 
will strengthen the hands and encourage the 
hearts, of all the friends of colonizing the free 
people of colour in the northern States. 

Crowded Night Rooms.— Another cause of the 
increase of crime, is the crowded state of the night 
rooms, in the Penitentiaries. In the New Hamp 
shire and Vermont Penitentiaries, from two to 
six are lodged in each room ; in Massachusetts, 
from four to sixteen ; in Connecticut, from fifteen 
to thirty-two ; in New-York city, twelve ; in New 
Jersey, ten or twelve ; in Pennsylvania, twenty- 
nine, thirty and thirty-one; in Maryland, from 
seven to ten; in Virginia, from two to four. 

The rooms, in which so many convicts are lodg- 
ed, are none of them large, and some ave very 
narrow and insufficiently ventilated. In Phila. 
delphia, the rooms are eighteen feet by twenty, 
and it is a common rule,’ to allow to each convict, 
a space on the floor, six feet by two ; as large asa 
coffin. In Massachusetts, the rooms are so nar- 
row, that the only mode of lodging all the men, 
in some of them, is by swinging hammocks one 
above another, and in Connecticut, during the hot 
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weather, in July 1825, thirty-two men were lodg. 
ed, in a basement story room, twenty-one feet long, 
ten feet wide, and less than seven feet high. All 
the ventilation of this room, was one small win- 
dow, and a marrow space over the door. It would 
have been said before the experiment was tried, 
that thirty-two human beings could not live in this 
room, a single night. 

At the same time, the whole nuinhber of prison - 
ers at Newgate, i. e. 109, were lodged im five 
rooms, These rooms are all in the basement ste- 
ry, and the dimensions of each of the rooms, are 
less than the dimensions of the room above dee 


scribed, 

These rooms arc Sot only narrow and crow“.ed, 
but filthy, in the extreme; and the commissioners 
of the Legislature, in their recent repm!, szate, 
that “vermin of various kinds abound in they.” 

If a convict is not already lost to virtue, it is dit. 
ficult to conceive, in what manner his ruin can ba 
consummated more speedily, than by thrusting 
him into such a place. 

( Conclusion in our next.) 


FOR THE RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER 
CHRISTIAN INTERCOURSE. 


It has been a custom of long standing in New-Eng 
land for the people ofa country parish to meet annu 
ally at the house of their pastor, (if they have one,) 
aod spend a social afternoon. Op these occasions 
they usually manifest their affectioN towards him who 
ministers to them in spiritual things, by ministering 
te him in temporal things. This practice is pro- 
ductive of much good. It often contributes to the 
comfort of a family in a way that the many do not 
feel, and it keeps up an interchange of kiod feelings 
between the minister and his people, that is of far 
greater value than the articles bestowed. It affords 
an opportunity for many to visit their pastor, and 
spend a social hour with their fellow citizens, which 
perhaps they would vever find in any other way. 

Such grateful, friendly feelings for favours bestow- 
ed and received, have been lately manifested by the 
good people in Wolcott, in rather anew way. The 
society being small, and considerably burdened with 
old arrearages, they were under the necessity of part- 
ing with their minister about three years ago; and 
the privilege which is now enjoyed by the new order 
of things, of signing off, has so diminished their num- 
bers, that they have felt unable even to hire preach- 
ing but a small part of the time. Notwithstanding 
this, the people have not forsaken “the assembling 
themselves together as the manver of some is.” They 
have kept up public worship every Sabbath since their 
pastor left them; and when they have had no preach- 
ing, the deacons of the church have led the devotions 
and carried on the meetings with great propriety. (I 
mean that order of deacons tiat we read of in the Be 
ble, not those that are made by the bishop. 

In order to show how the good people of Wolcott 
value the privileges of the Gospel and their attachment 
to the christian character of Deac. Bronson, who 
has been the most efficient man, individuals have, 
from time to time, made him presents that were very 
gratifying; but more particularly in the month of 
April last the married ladies, and sev ral gentiemen, 
met at his house, presented their free-will offering of 
yarn and other valuable articles, had an agreeable in- 
terview, partook of a repast principally of their owa 
providing, aud after uniting in prayer with the Rev. 

Mr. Darling, (who was then preaching for them,) 
they retired. In the afternoon of the following day, 
the young ladies aud gentlemen assembled at the 
same place, with their generous contributions, mak- 
ing in the whole 83 runs of linen and tow yarn, Some 
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money, and several other articles; after having 
spent the afteruoon with cheerfulness and sobriety, 
prayers was atteuded with them, at ‘heir own request, 
and they retired. What rendered the scene pecul- 
jarly agreeable, was the harmony and friendship 
which pervaded the wirole, while a number from other 
“lenominations appeared among ‘he most friendly and 
Liberal; also the friendly deportment and very civil 
behaviour of the young people was in the highest de- 
gree pleasing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bronson have often expressed their 
gratitude for these repeated acts of kindness, and 
would long ere this have made a public acknowledg- 
ment of them, were it not that it might have the ap- 
Pearance in them of ostentation. A FRIEND. 


Revivals. 


We hav? heard that the state of things is very 
inteiestivg at the present time in Union College, 
Schenectady. Would that the biessing might 
descend upon that place till there shall not be 
room enough to receive it. And vow, since there 
is also a révival in the village of Clinton, Oneida 
co. will not those who are praying fur blessings on 
our institutions of learnimg, remember Hamilton 
College in their supplications ? 

We learn verbally, that the revival in Troy is 
gradually increasing.— West. Rec. 

A centleman in Pompey, under date of June 
15, writes as follows: “There is an unusual de- 
gree of attention to religion among this people. 
Numbers are anxiously inquiring for the saviour of 
sinners. A feeling of deep solemuity and intense 
interest is excited with thuse who were lately care- 
less. Several are rejoicing in hope: and the 

ood work appears to be extending its influence 
into nearly all parts of the congregation.”—ib. 

Revival at Cicero, Onondaga Co.—During the 
space of about 3 months past, 112 persons, chiefly 
youth, have been hopefully renewed; 16 of these 
have united with the Methodists, 12 with the 
Presbyterians, and 37 with the Bapusts. 

We mentioned a short time since, that a power- 
ful work of divive grace was going on in the vil- 
lage of Trenton. We understand that the work 
has now become powerful and general, in its char- 
acter, in Mr. Goodell’s society at Holland Patent, 
within the limits of the same town, and three or 
four miles from the village above mentioned.— 
This town has formerly been one of the strong 
holds of Socinianism, and the only one in this por- 
tion of the country. There is now a great shaking 
there, and itis devoutly to be wished that this 
dangeious and soul-destroying heresy may be en- 
tirely swept fiom the place. 

A work of grace is also going onward in a grad- 
val manner in Mr. Robinson’s Congregation, Han- 
over Society, in the town of Paris, and is becom. 
ing general. The number of hopeful conversions 
we understand, is already considerable. 

At New Hartford and Clinton, the work appears 
to be increasing; at Rome, at Litchfield, and at 
Whitesborongh, it is now as interesting as at any 
former period ; and at Utica, it continues much as 
it has done for these few weeks past—less power- 
ful than formerly, but still fall of interest. 

The work has extended itself over the river in 
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From other places we have not heard particu- 
larly since our last notices.— West. Rec. 

The following remarks of the Columbian Star, 
create favorable hopes of Washington city. 

We are gratified that any favorable indications 
begin to appear among us, for no place with which 
we are acquainted, stands in greater need of 
change than Washington city. We think we dis- 
cover among the children of God, an awakening 
that ought to encourage their hearts, and lead 
them more fervently and frequently to the throne 
of grace. , 

We most earnestly request Christians in every 
part of the Uniouw, to remember in their prayers, 
the metropolis of the nation. We do not believe 
that irreligion and impiety prevail here to a great- 
er extent than in other cities. But whatever does 
exist has a powerful and diffusive influence, and 
spreads in every direction its injurious effects. 
We do not complain of qur rulers as move inmor- 
al than those of other nations. We do not believe 
there is a nation upon earth, whose chief magis- 
trate has one half the regard for the Sabbath, and 
the public institutions of religion, which is uniform- 
ly evinced by the example of our President. Ma- 
uy of the subordinate officers of government, too, 
are decidedly friendly to religion and the ordinan- 
ces of God’s house. But that there are exceptions 
is universally notorious, and that the influence of 
such is most fatal to the growth of virtue and pie- 
ty among us, cannot be disputed. We wish to 
sce a stioug religious influence in all the depart- 
ments Of power, and that this may be, let Cliris- 
tians ery mightily unto God, whose “ear is open 
.0 their prayer.” 


DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM AT HARTFORD. 


From the Tenth Report of the Directors of the 
Asylum, exhibited May 13th, it appears that 


The number of pupils in the Asylum, during 
the past year has received a cofisiderable access 
ion, in consequence of the arrangements that were 
made between the Directors, and Commissioners 
irom the States of Massachusetts, New Hamip- 
shire, Vermont and Maine; of which some ac- 
count was given inthe last annual report.* It 
surely ought to be the occasion of heartfelt satis- 
faction to all the friends of the Deaf and Dumb, 
that this increasing interest is taken in their wel- 
fare ; that legislative aid is thus generously extend- 
ed to those who can derive no benefit fron the 
ainple provisions which are made for the educa- 
tion of other children and youth; and that sec- 
tional feelings and interests are laid aside, for the 
noble object of combining to bestow the public 
bounty npon an unfortunate class of our fellow 
citizens, who would otherwise, have little, if any, 
prospect of relief. 

For these expressions, too, of confidence in 
their management of the concerns of the Asylum, 
its Directors would feel suitably grateful: cou- 
scious, at the same time, that they are incurring 
a deeper responsibility ; and that they need, more 
than ever, the guidance and blessing of that Prov- 
idence to whose protection, they trust, they have 
looked, and will continue to look, for support. 


* From the catalogue it appears that the whole 
number of pupils in the Asylum at the present time is 





to Deerfield, where it is gradually increasing. 





one hundred and fifteen. 
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Nothing but a concentration of effort can ac- 
complish any thing effectual for the permanent 
good of the Deaf and Dumb. How to produce 
this, has been one of the leading objects which 
the Directors of the Asylum have constantly kept 
in view. 

They have endeavored, as will appear from 
their preceding Reports, not only to excite the 
public feeling, but to enlighten the public mind ; 
and they still deem it of vast importance to the 
general interests of the Deaf and Dumb through 
out our common country, that sach principles of 
procedure with regard to affording them an edu- 
cation, should be understood and adopted, as a 
judicious and liberal policy inculcates, 

Disclaiming all feelings of rivalry or competi- 
tion towards kindred Institutions, and anxious to 
see all the Deaf and Dumb mada partakers of 
National and State bounty, they would respectful- 
ly suggest to those who take an interest in this 
subject, the importance of ascertaining how far 
such Institutions ought to be multiplied. 

One in each state would inevitably result, in a 
very short time, in the deterioration of most, and 
the extinction of many of them. 

The co-operation of several States, seems to be 
absolutely essential to the permanent usefulness 
and prosperity of an Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb ; and this sentiment, thus candidly express- 
sed, the Directors hesitate not to leave on record, 
as the result of their past experieuvce, and to be 
tested by the experiments of futurity. 

Afier giving a satisfactory answer to the inquiry 
“Why the Asylum, having been liberally endowed 
by the General Government, does not afford gratui- 
tous support and instruction to the Deaf and Dumb,” 
the Report proceeds :— 

The mechanical department has continued to 
receive that attention which its importance de. 
Juands. With tie exception of ouly two or three 
individuals, who, from peculiar circumstances, 
have been excused, all the male pupils, during the 
past year, have devoted a few hours each day, to 
the acquisition of a trade. Persons of skill and 
experience are ewployed to teach them. Theis 
progress bas been satisfactory. Measures have 
been adupted to give permanency to this depart- 
ment of the Instituuen; and every male pupil, 
who in future comes to the Asylum, will thus have 
the opportunity, while he is acquiring useful 
knowledge, of preparing himself to provide for 
his support when he shail return to his family and 
friends. 

Tue pupils who receive legislative aid from 
their respective States, are generally seut to the 
Asylum for a term of four years. In this time, 
higu expectations ouglit not to be formed of then 
intellectual improvement. Considering the great 
number of the Deaf and Dumb yet to be educated, 
and the importance of atlording even a moderate 
degree of useful instruction to as many of them 
as possible, a period of four years is as much, 
perhaps, as they ought to expect from the public 
bounty. This period, bowever, in the case of 
other children and youth, who are in possession of 
all their faculties, aifords them the bare rudiments 
of a common English education. Let every pro- 
per allowance, then, be made for those who labor 
under great and peculiar disadvantages ; and let 
Net teo mach be expected of them, or of those who 
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are intrusted with the difficult and laborious task 
of their instruction. 

With devout acknowledgments to Almighty 
God for the continual protection of His kind prov- 
idence in watching over the Institution commitred 
to their care; for the unusual degree of health 
which has prevailed among those who have resi- 
ded within its walls; and for the general prosper- 
ity which has attended its various concerms; its 
Directors once more commend it, and themselves, 
in all their deliberations and proceedings, to the 
same Divine Souree of all goodness, imploring 
that wisdom, and strength, and grace, which will 
enable them faithfully and successiully to dis+ 
charge the duties of their important trust. 

In behalf of the Board of Directors, 
D. P. Hopkins, Clerk. 

Ilartford, May, 13, 1826. 





DOFS IT CUME FROM THE HEART. 


It is related of the Rev. Andrew Fuller, who 
was remarkable for his ingenuousness and simplic- 
ity of manners, that on a tonr which he made for 
the purpose of soliciting donations for the Baptist 
mission in India, he called on a certain wealthy 
lord in England who was not personally acquaint- 
ed with him, but had heard of his disinterested la- 
bours in the cause of missions, and the report of 
lis Calents and piety. Alier he had stated to hin 
the object of bis visit, the lord observed, that he 
thought he should make him no donation: and 
Mr. Fuller was preparing to retire: when the 
former observed that there was one man, Andrew 
Fuller, to whom, if he could see him, he thought 
he would give something for the mission: Mr. F, 
immediately observed, * My name, sit, is Andiew 
Fuller.” On this the nobleanan, with some degree 
of coldness, gave hima guinea, Observing, the 
indillerence with which the money was presented, 
Mr. Fuller, looking the nobleman in the face, 
with much gravity addresesd him with this inter- 
rogation, “ Does this gift, sir, proceed from your 
heart ? If it does not, I wish not to receive it.”-— 
The nobleman, mehed and overcome with this 
honest frankness, spontaneously took frow his 
purse and presented him teu guineas more, with 
this remark. “there, sir, Uits comes from my 
HEART !” . 

It was an important idea with Mr. Faller, to 
enforce this sentiment, that men should do good 
from a good motive. On a certain occasion, when 
he had preached a charity sermon after stating 
to his hearers their duty in the case, he warned 
them against giving from the opinion of thereby 
neriting the favor of God, and instead of fluttering 
them in Order to draw from them their money, he 
plainly stated to them “ Ifany of you propose to 
give with such a corrupt mutive J warn you of the 
danger of such conduct.” 





ORDINATIONS,. 


Ordained, as Pastor of the First Church io 
West Newbury, June 2ist, Rev. Henav ©, 
Wrient. Sermon by Rev Mr. Withington. 

At Ludlow, Vt. on ‘Tuesday, June lé6th, 1826, 
Mr. Jos. Freeman was ordained as an Evangel- 
ist. 

Ordained, at Ipswich, Rev. Daniex Fitz, col- 
league with the Rev. Mr. Dana. Sermon by Rev. 





Mi. Dana of Newburyport. 
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Poetry. 
oe  — __  — — —— — 
FOR THE RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 
SLANDER. 


I saip to Siander’s swelling form,— 
Exhaust thy hoarded rage ; 

Feed on this heart thy bloated worm, 
And reckless warfare wage. 


Speed on !—Speed on! thy time is short, 
Inflame the storms that rave, . 

Ere the tost bark shall find a port 
Within the peaceful grave. 


Compute thy power !—By venom’d wile 
To taint the breath of fame, 

Frém Friendship’s brow to dash the smile, 
From Love the fickle flame. 


But can’st thou steal the deatbless prize 
That Conscience doth impart ” 

Or blast the fragrant flowers that rise 
Witbin the humble heart? 


Or plant with rankling thorns the tomb 
Where the Redeemer laid ? 

Or cloud the angels brows with gloom 
When heaven our home is made? H. 


quesummeences 
NATIONAL CONCERT. 


It will be peculiarly gratifying to the Christian pub- 
lic, to find that religious exercises are becoming more 
and more a prominent feature of our national celebra- 
tion. In many places churches have been opened, 
and discourses have been delivered on the occasion; 
and the influence of this measure has been most salu- 
tary and happy. While we concede the perfect pro- 
priety of popular orations and rational festivities, on 
this day of the Nation’s joy ; we cannot but feel, that, 
an additional and higher expression of gladness should 
be manifested in the public acknowledgement of grat- 
itude to Him, who, by his strong arm has delivered 











us from oppression ; and has made us a free and inde- 
pendent people, giving us a name among the na- 
tions of the earth; and who has distinguished this k.nd 
by the most wonderful displays of Redeeming Grace 
In this city, (and we suppose in some other places al- 
so,) meetings for prayer were held at five o’clock in 
the morning. From the number present at, and the 
interest evidently felt inthese meetings, it seems desir- 
able to see them established by all christians, as a 
standing part of the exercises of this day. What glo- 
rious expressions of Divine favor might we not hope 
for, if the christian community would universally gath- 
er themselves together on that morning, in NavionaL 
Coscert, to pray for the peace aud prosperity of 
this land. « 

The measure needs but to be named, to approve itself 
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posed by some Ecclesiastical Assembly, Association, 
Convention, or Conference; and we shall find that 
Christians of all denominations, either in union, or in 
their several connexions, will unite with one accord, 
from the North to the South, and from the East to the 
West, in a morning sacrifice of prayer and praise un- 
to our God. , 

We need not enlarge on the importance of begin- 
ning the day with exercises so appropriate. if God 
is well pleased when two or three assemble together 
in his name, how emphatically true must this be, 
when a whole nation shall make united and earnest 
supplicatioa for the continuance of his favor to them 
as a people, and for the spread of Religion and Liber- 
ty throughout the world. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


The religious education of children ought to be com- 
menced in very early life. The infant mind opens fas- 
ter than we are aware. This is the true reason why 
very young children are almost always thought to be 
peculiarly promising. Their intellect outruns in its 
progress our utmost expectations. 
the mind lays hold of every thing itis taught. Its un- 
derstanding and its recollection are then unoc cupied, 
and the affections are remarkably tender, susceptible, 
and vigorous ;—and from this cause is derived the re- 
markable fact so commonly observed, that the earli- 
est impressions influence the character'’and the life be- 
yond all others, and remain strong and vivid whenal- 
most all others are obliterated for ever. The young: 
er the child, in many cases, the more favorable the 
opportunity for usefulness which is presented to the 
teacher. 

In the religious instruction of children the only dis- 
position cherished and displayed should be that of ten- 
der affection.—The spirit of the religion of Jesus is 
love—and the temper which is enjoined i in the whole 
system of Christianity is love. The conduct then of 
the teacher who attempts the tuition of children in se- 
verity and harshness, contradicts the plainest aud 
mest palpable declarations of the Bible he explains.-— 
The exhortations of an unkind teacher are always 
hated, while an affectionate instructor is viewed by 
his pupil as his beloved friend. By a teacher of this 
character more good can often be done in a day, than 
by an austere one ina life. Children are to be drawn 
with “the cords of love, and the bands of a man.” 
Truth, especially religious truth, to children should 
always be exhibited with engaging attraction and al- 
lurement. T hey should be clearly convinced that the 
religion of Christ, so far from being a system of ter- 
ror and of gloom, is identified with the happiness of 
time as well as the destinies of eternity. While the 
exhibition of religion ought always to correspond with 
the solemnity of its intrimsic character and of its fenal 
consummation in the invisible world, it ought at the 
same time, to be explained to children more especial- 
ly, in its cheerful serenity and loveliness, the source 
of the purest peace, of the most solid consolation, of 
the most refined joy. Thus while its :olemnity will 
awe, its endearments will iuspire hope and engage ai- 





to the mind of every reasonable man.—Let it be pro- 
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In this tender age, , 
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